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negative. I said that I felt a little difficulty 
about their meeting-house, as it belonged to 
the people on shore, and they might be dis- 
appointed at not finding one of their own 
ministers there, and I could not answer, if I 
attended the meeting, but that it might be a 
silent one, which to some would be a disap- 
pointment; but Eliza Pritchard said, they 
knew very well; I suppose she meant, the 
manner in which the meetings of Friends 
were usually held. Having believed it right 
for me to hold a meeting there, previously to 
leaving the ship, what had passed served only 
to show that the way was open before me; 


gious visit to the inhabitants of some of the and going out, [ said,—Then I think we must 
islands of the Pacific ocean, Van Dieman’s venture to give notice to the shipping, that a 
- > 


Land, and New South Wales, accompanied meeting will be held at eleven o’clock to- 
by his son Charles Wheeler.—Pant II. morrow forenoon. As we returned on board, 


some information of the intended meeting was 
Ca as given by ourselves, and our captain engaged 
8th. Busily employed on board, closing 


at once to invite the crews of the shipping 
our letters for England, to be despatched this | generally, and to spread the information more 
day by the “ Active,” for Panama direct, af- 


widely on the shore. 
ter touching at Valparaiso for a short time| 9th. (First day.) At the time appointed 
on her way. Got some exercise on shore in} repaired to the shore, landing at George 
the evening. It has occurred to me since | 


Pritchard’s, whose family, with C. Pittman 
the last meeting held on board the “ Charles | and wife, accompanied us to the meeting. 
Carroll,” that the chapel on shore would be |The attendance was much larger than at any 
the next place for me to be in, although I 


time before. The baron, his wife, and the 
mentioned it to no one, desiring to see the way | Pole, appeared amongst others. We sat long 
clearly open, before any steps were taken. 


in silence, when I stood up with,—It was 

Charles Pittman came on board yesterday ;|never said to the wrestling seed of Jacob, 

and in the course of conversation said, that|seek ye my face in vain; for the sighing of 
Eliza Pritchard had been thinking whether I 

would not come on shore the next Sabbath- 

day, to have a meeting; and himself was de- 

sirous that some arrangement should be made, 
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Let us remember the example of Jacob, who 
wrestled for the blessing until the break of 
day, although the angel said, “ Let me go; 
in which he expressed a willingness to assist. | for the day breaketh:” but the patriarch re- 
I told him it was yet uncertain, but that I} fused to grant the request, saying, “I will 
intended calling at George Pritchard’s house | not let thee go, except thou bless me.” The 
in the evening. On arriving there, I found | result of his faithful perseverance was, that 
C. Pittman under the verandah, talking to a|his name should be no longer Jacob, but that 
sailor, who had belonged to the ‘“ Charles| he should be called Israel; for, said the an- 
Carroll,” and had then come to have some | gel, “ as a prince, hast thou power, and hast 
conversation on the subject of religion. 
appeared that this young man had been/urging all present to let us also wrestle for 
reached to, at the last meeting held on board the blessing this morning, that so we might 
that ship, and was desirous of help and advice. | be numbered amongst the princes of Israel, 
C. P. found it very hard work to stand against 
the strong current of evil to which he was | 
exposed on ship-board, amongst a rude and 
wicked company, which continually annoyed | 
him one way or other. 





addition 1 sat down. The meeting then set- 


under a solemn feeling ; 


the needy now will I arise, saith the Lord. | 


It | prevailed with God and with men.” After} 


ed. Yea, they shall be satisfied—and no won- 
der! when made to partake of that bread 
which came down from heaven ; whosoever 
|eateth thereof shall live for ever, for this 
| soul-sustaining bread is Christ, who said, “ I 
}am the bread of life: he that cometh to me 
shall never hunger; and he that believeth on 
|me shall never thirst.” There is nothing in 
|this perishing world to be desired, or worth 
/hungering or thirsting after by those who 
| have tasted of this true and living bread that 
cometh down from heaven. Who would not 
| desire to be a citizen of this city which hath 
| foundations, whose maker and builder the 
Lord is? This Sion which he hath founded 
for the poor of his people? There is no other 
way to accomplish this, but that of doing the 
will of God, and not our own, through Christ 
Jesus, by the help of his Holy Spirit in our 
hearts, &c. I was largely opened to declare 
many great and heavenly truths to these peo- 
ple for about an hour, under a weighty feeling 
of a power to myself irresistible ; all seemed 
brought down and laid low under its dominion, 
and the pillars of my frail tabernacle were 
shaken. I had to rise a third time to say, 
that if words would avail any thing, I was 
willing to spend and be spent amongst them ; 
for I had been poured out as water for their 
| sake, &c. turning their attention to the Word 
nigh in the heart, and in the mouth, of which 
'the apostle spoke; commending them to God, 
|and to the word of his grace, &c. Returned 
on board from the meeting. In the afternoon 
read portions of Scripture to our own crew, 
| who had been on shore to the meeting in the 
| morning. 

14th. Yesterday afternoon, Charles being 
too feeble, though better, to go on shore for 
|exercise, I took with me a native boy, to- 
wards sun-down, and went on shore. This 
boy was born at the Poomoota Islands, and 
had been very useful to us for several weeks, 
and ready, on all occasions, to plunge into 
the sea; or to bring down the cocoa-nut from 
its lofty tree ; and never more delighted than 
| when permitted to accompany us on excur- 
sions for exercise, or to search for shells 





and, like him, prevail, &c. with some further | among coral reefs. 


27th. For several days past but little has 


tled down in quietness, and remained long | transpired to vary the customary routine of 
when I had again to | duties. 
He encouraged him | stand up and declare the blessedness of those | able to discern any particular line of service 


As regards myself, I have not been 


to watchfulness, and to persevere in resisting | who trust in Mount Zion, the city which the | called for at my hands, and hope to be pre- 


















































every temptation; and if faithful, he would 
doubtless overcome them all, through the 
strength of Him who, for our sakes, “ en- 
dured such contradiction of sinners against 
himself.” Whilst at George Pritchard’s I 
enquired whether any missionary was expect- 
ed, or whether any meeting would be held 
there to-morrow, which was replied to in the 


Lord hath founded, which can never be|served watching and waiting as at the door- 
moved; whose children are joyful in their| posts of Wisdom’s gate. In vain, indeed, 
King; because poor in spirit, to whom only | would an attempt be to move forward, while 
the gospel was preached, and is still preached ; | the cloud thus, as it were, rests upon the ta- 
these are filled with good things, but the rich | bernacle. In the afternoon went to Townoah 
and the full are sent empty away. It is the|to visit the American captain, who is not ex- 
poor of the Lord’s people—the poor in spirit, | pecting to survive many days. Here is an 
whose provision will ever be abundantly bless- | affecting and mournful instance of the great 
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business of life being neglected, and little | drove us to the desired haven of Talloo, into| anguish of soul is not offensive, when not re- 
thought of, until brought upon the bed of | which the ‘‘ Henry Freeling” worked as well | pining at the will and pleasure of my gracious 
death. ‘The “ Olivia,” of which vessel he is|as could be desired, notwithstanding she had | and compassionate Lord ; who, when passing 
part owner, sailed yesterday, and I thought | lost one of her wings; but it became dark | through the straits and difficulties of humanity, 
he would now have nothing left relating to! \before she reached the proper anchorage. buy at the tomb of Lazarus in love divine. 
worldly matters to harass him, which induced |The wreck of the mast, and the rigging, | His compassions fail not; neither is the great- 
me to make the present visit. I humbly trust, sails, &c. were all cleared away, and got on|ness of his faithfulness to a poor frail mortal 
yea, I pray, that this poor dear man may yet | board, before the strength of the trade-wind | one particle diminished, who, in the depth of 
so bow in humble resignation to the name and | set upon us, before the sea had time to rise, | afliction and anguish, still endeavours to 
power of Jesus, and from heart-felt conviction | which soon afterwards became unusually | breathe in humble resignation and sincerity, 
confess that he is Lord, to the glory of God| heavy. The great superiority of a small yes-| the language of “ Thy will be done.” 
the Father, as to obtain the elven of his|sel over a large one has been fairly proved| 12th. The carpenter of the American ship 
own soul. For, though he is now bowing, to. day. As we were beating through a chan-|‘ India” at work, splicing our mizen-mast. 
under heavy judgment, to this power,—great | ‘nel beset with coral reefs, in a masterly man-|'This morning the natives began to visit our 
is my desire, that he may yet bow to it under | ner, our pilot frequently cried out ‘ Maitai,| vessel, but only few in number. One man 
a sense of the Lord’s everlasting mercy, and | Maitai !”” good, good, to denote his approba- | brought a hog, but seemed rather shy at 
forgiveness ; for mercy still covers the judg- | tion; and would occasionally say, in tolerable | first: taking but little notice of him, soon 
ment-seat, even to a hair’s breadth. With English, ‘ She works well.” He told us, that | brought him to reasonable terms. Having 
God all things are possible to them that be-|one of the American ships now here, beat | been paid for the hog, he went away, but 
lieve. about for five days in the same place, and|soon returned with bananas, guavas, “‘mino- 
I told the captain yesterday evening, that | was towed in at last by six boats, when the| tans, &c. in ample quantity, demanding for 
I did not see any thing to prevent our sailing | wind died away. We just looked into the| |the whole forty small sized clasp nails, w which 
in the morning for Eimeo. At an early hour | | harbour, as we passed, where Cook had for-| were given with a little addition. When the 
this morning, Jemmy, the pilot, came on | merly anchored, but it is more exposed to| heat of the sun lessened, went on shore. We 
board, when the vessel was unmoored ; and | the heavy seas, Which some particular winds | drank tea at the school with all the children. 
there being a light breeze of wind off the | occasion at times on the coast. When about to return on board, A. Simpson 
land, the last anchor was weighed. We were! 11th. Talloo Harbour, Island of Moorea, asked me if I would favour them with a few 
towed out of the bay by a boat kindly sent | or Eimeo. This morning sent on board the | words to-morrow ; meaning the sailors that 
by Captain Davies, of the ship “ Balance,” of | American ships, for assistance to repair the| might come-on shore, the few white resi- 
Bristol, Rhode Island. Just as the anchor | | damage recently sustained in the loss of our | | dents, and the school family. I said that I 
was weighed, a man came from the shore|mast. We were soon visited by the captains | ‘thought of being at the native meeting at 
with a note from George Pritchard, and a|of those two vessels, bringing their carpen- | nine “o'clock, to which there was no objec: 
packet containing letters, Yearly Meeting ters along with them. It “appeared that the/tion; but he still urged my speaking to the 
Epistle, &c. from England, which had been | dry- -rot, even with the deek, had been the English after the native meeting was over. I 
brought by an English whaler, (supposed the | cause of the accident. On examination, it told him that I could not answer for that, 
“ Caroline,”) to the Marquesan Islands, from | was concluded best to make the same mast|even if there, as I had nothing, and was no- 
which George Pritchard had arrived in the|do again, which could be accomplished by/| thing; I said I intended to come in time for 
night. We could not but admire how exactly | making a tongue below the deck, and secur-| the native congregation, and then asked if he 
we had been cared for, in being permitted to | ing it with plenty of strong iron bands, which | would interpret for me, to which he at once 
receive accounts from our beloved family at | would only reduce its original height five feet. | assented. ‘Thus my way is open and provided 
Petersburg, contained in four letters, (though | Though this reduction will not improve the | for upon this island, if it pleases my heavenly 
old dated .) truly acceptable, with letters also | look of the vessel, yet, in other respects, may | Father to qualify me for the work, and open 
from some of our dear friends. Having dis- | be considered a decided advantage. In the|my lips; that in the ability which he alone 
charged the pilot, cleared the reefs, and now | afternoon landed, and for the first time visited | giveth I may show forth his praise, and cause 
stretching off the island, the delightful em-|the school, the residence of Alexander Simp- | the thanksgiving of many to redound to his 
ployment of reading our letters had com- | son, his wife, and their little daughter. The | glory, for truly without him we can do no- 
menced; while sitting on deck, the vessel |children, about twenty-two in number, were | thing as it should be done. 











made a formidable pitch, and occasioned im-j|at play upon the grass-plats in front of the | (To be continued.) 

mediately a loud and sudden crash, as in a} house, which gave “the place quite an air of | —= 

moment. It was soon ascertained that our| English comfort. This ground is fenced in| | Herds of Buffalo—Antelopes—Their Varie- 
mizen-mast was gone by the board, and fallen | | with strong stone walls. “We did not purpose | ties and Habits—Indian Village. 


over the very centre of the stern. Not only | stopping long, haying detained the boat, not | From Astoria, or Anecdotes of an Enterprise beyond the 
the man at the helm escaped unhurt, but every | being acquainted with the safest landing-| %ocky Mounteins—a recent work hy Washington Irving. 
other person on board; and nothing short of | places, nor sufficiently with the road from A.| The scenes described in the extracts are 
an almighty, all-merciful, and all-superintend- | Simpson’s, so as to find our way back to the on the Missouri beyond what is called the 
ing Providence could possibly have screened | boat in the dark. | great bend :— 

and sheltered us from every harm. My! In one of our letters recently arrived from| “The scenery and objects, as they pro- 
Charles had been sitting for some time quite | England, was found a cory of a short testi- | ceeded, gave evidence that they were advane- 
near the mast, but had removed just before | monial drawn up at Shoosharry, in Russia, | ing deeper and deeper into the domains of 
from the place of danger. Our captain im-| by my beloved ekildven, of that illness which | savage nature. Boundless wastes kept ex- 
mediately represented the vessel as so crip-|deprived them of their sainted mother, in- | tending to the eye, more and more animated 
pled that she would not stay, or tack, and | tended to have a place in the Annual Monitor | | by herds of buffalo. Sometimes these un- 
wished to know whether I thought of pro-|for 1835, The perusal of this document | wieldy animals were seen moving in long 
ceeding, or of endeavouring to return to the| brought afresh to my recollection the Jays procession across the silent landscape ; at 
Bay of Papeeti, in the island we had just left. | of distress and affliction, which my endeared | other times they were scattered about, singly 
I paused for a moment, and then signified | family had to pass through, in the loss of! or in groups, on the broad enamelled prairies 
that we might safely proceed for the Island | their’ precious parent, when already almost | and green acclivities, some cropping the rich 
of Moorea, « or Eimeo, although at the time it | fatherless, from my having previously left| pasturage, others reclining amidst the flowery 
was nearly calm, and a heavy tumbling sea | home, to pursue the path of apprehended duty | herbage; the whole scene “realizing i in a man- 
heaving around us. Ina few minutes, “how- | in the South Seas. A wound so deep, and but} ner the old scriptural descriptions of the vast 
ever, the regular trade-wind sprung up, with | slightly healed, can never be forgotten when | pastoral countries of the Orient, with ‘ cattle 
a fresh gale i in our favour, and in a few hours|touched. But I believe that bitterness andj upon a thousand hills.’ 
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«« At one place the shores seemed absolutely 
lined with buffaloes; many were making their 
way across the stream, snorting, and blowing, 
and floundering. Numbers, in spite of every 
effort, were borne by the rapid current within 
shot of the boats, and several were killed. At 
another place a number were descried on the 
beach of a small island, under the shade of 
the trees, or standing in the water, like cattle, 
to avoid the flies and the heat of the day. 

“Several of the best marksmen stationed 
themselves in the bow of a barge which ad- 
vanced slowly and silently, stemming the 
current with the aid of a broad sail and a 
fair breeze. The buffalo stood gazing quietly 
at the barge as it approached, perfectly un- 
conscious of their danger. The fattest of the 
herd was selected by the hunters, who all 
fired together and brought down their victim. 

“ Beside the buffaloes they saw abundance 
of deer, and frequent gangs of stately elks, 
together with light troops of sprightly ante- 
lopes, the fleetest and most beautiful inhabit- 
ants of the prairies. 

“ There are two kinds of antelopes in these 
regions, one nearly the size of the common 
deer, the other not much larger than a goat. 
Their colour is a light gray, or rather dun, 
slightly spotted with white; and they have 
small horns like those of the deer, which they 
never shed. Nothing can surpass the delicate 
and elegant finish of their limbs, in which 
lightness, elasticity, and strength, are won- 
derfully combined. All the attitudes and 
movements of this beautiful animal are grace- 
ful and picturesque ; and it is altogether as fit 
a subject for the fanciful uses of the poet, as 
the oft sung gazelle of the east: 

«« Their habits are shy and capricious; they 
keep on the open plains, are quick to take the 
alarm, and bound away with a fleetness that 
defies pursuit. When thus skimming across 
a prairie in the autumn, their light gray or 
dun colour blends with the hue of the withered 
herbage, the swiftness of their motion baffles 
the eye, and they almost seem unsubstantial 
forms, driven like gossamer before the wind. 

“ While they thus keep to the open plain 
and trust to their speed, they are safe; but 
they have a prurient curiosity that sometimes | 
betrays them to their ruin. When they have | 
scud for some distance and left their pursuer 
behind, they will suddenly stop and turn to 
gaze at the object of their alarm. If the pur- 
suit is not followed up they will, after a time, 
yield to their inquisitive hankering, and return 
to the place from whence they have been 
frightened. 

“ John Day, the veteran hunter already 
mentioned, displayed his experience and skill 
in entrapping one of these beautiful animals. 
Taking advantage of its well known curiosity, 
he laid down flat among the grass, and putting 
his handkerchief on the end of his ramrod, 
waved it gently in the air. This had the 
effect of the fabled fascination of the rattle 
snake. The antelope gazed at the mysterious 
object for some time at a distance, then ap- 
proached timidly, pausing and reconnoitring 


range of the deadly rifle, he fell a victim to 
his curiosity. 

“That mght the rain fell in torrents, ac- 
companied by thunder and lightning. The|around the village, and scattered over the 
camp was deluged, and the bedding and ‘bag- | neighbouring hills and valleys, bespoke the 
gage drenched. All hands embarked at an| equestrian habits of the Arickaras, Who are 
early hour, and set forward for the village.| admirable horsemen. Indeed, in thé’number 
About nine o’clock, when half way, they met} of his horses consists the wealth of an Indian 
a canoe, on board of which were two Arickara | of ‘the prairies; who resembles an Arab in 
dignitaries. One, a fine looking man, mach | Ril passion for this noble animal, and in his 
above the common size, was hereditary chief | adroitness in the management of it. 
of the village ; he was called the Lefthanded,; “After a time, the voice of the sovereign 
on account of a personal peculiarity. The | chief, ‘ the Lefthanded,’ was heard across the 
other, a ferocious looking savage, was the | river, announcing that the council lodge was 
war chief, or generalissimo; he was known| preparing, and inviting the white men to 
by the name of the Big Man, an appellation|come over. The river was half a mile in 
he well deserved from his size, for he was of | width, yet every word uttered by the chief- 
a gigantic frame. Both were of fairer com-| tain was heard; this may be partly attributed 
plexion than is usual with savages. to the distinct manner in which every syllable 

“They were accompanied by an interpre- | of the compound words in the Indian languages 
ter; a French creole; one of those haphazard |is articulated and accented; but in truth, a 
wights of Gallic origin, who abound upon our |savage warrior might often rival Achilles 
frontier, living among the Indians like one of | himself for force of lungs. 
their own race. He had been twenty years| ‘“ They landed amidst a rabble crowd, and 
among the Arickaras, had a squaw and a | were rceived on the bank by the lefthanded 
troop of piebald children, and officiated as in- chief, who conducted them into the village 
terpreier to the chiefs. Through this worthy with grave courtesy; driving to the right and 
organ the two dignitaries signified to Mr. jleft the swarms of old squaws, boys, and 
Hunt their sovereign intention to oppose the | vagabond dogs, with which the place abound- 
further progress of the expedition up the river |ed. They wound their way between the cabins 
unless a boat were left to trade with them. | which looked like dirt-heaps huddled together 
Mr. Hunt, in reply, explained the object of| without any plan, and surrounded by old pali- 
his voyage, and his intention of debarking at | sades; all filthy in the extreme, and redolent 
their village and proceeding thence by land ;| of villanous smells. 
and that le would willingly trade with them; “ At length they arrived at the council 
for a supply of horses for his journey. With | lodge. It was somewhat spacious, and formed 
this explanation they were perfectly satisfied, | of four forked trunks of trees placed upright, 
and, putting about, steered for their village to | supporting cross beams and a frame of poles 
make preparations for the reception of the | interwoven with osiers, and the whole covered 
strangers. |with earth. A hole sunken in the centre 

“ The village of the Rikaras, Arickaras, or | formed the fireplace, and immediately above 
Ricarees, for the name is thus variously writ- | was a circular hole in the apex of the lodge, 
ten, is between the 46th and 47th parallels of | to let out the smoke and let in the daylight. 
north latitude, and fourteen hundred and thirty | Around the lodge were recesses for sleeping, 
miles above the mouth of the Missouri. The | like the berths on board ships, screened from 
party reached it about ten o’clock in the|view by curtains of dressed skins. At the 
morning, but landed on the opposite side of | upper end of the lodge was a kind of hunting 
the river, where they spread out their bag-|and warlike trophy consisting of two buffalo 
gage and effects to dry. From hence they | heads garishly painted, surmounted by shields, 
commanded an excellent view of the village. | bows, quivers of arrows, and other weapons. 
It was divided into two portions, about eighty| ‘ On entering the lodge the chief pointed to 
yards apart, being inhabited by two distinct} mats or cushions which had been placed 
bands. The whole extended about three | around for the strangers, and on which they 
quarters of a mile along the river bank, and| seated themselves, while he placed himself 
was composed of conical lodges, that looked | on a kind of stool. An old man then came 
like so many small hillocks, being wooden| forward with the pipe of peace or good fel- 
frames intertwined with osier, and ae lighted and handed it to the chief, 
with earth. The plain beyond the village} and then falling back, squatted himself near 
swept up into hills of considerable height, but|the door. The pipe was passed from mouth 
the whole country was nearly destitute of|to mouth, each one taking a whiff, which is 
trees. While they were regarding the village, | equivaient to the inviolable pledge of faith 
they beheld a singular fleet coming down the|of taking salt together among the ancient 
river. It consisted of a number of canoes,| Britons. The chief then made a sign to the 
each made of a single buffalo hide stretched | old pipebearer, who seemed to fill, likewise, 
on sticks, so as to form a kind of circular|the station of herald, seneschal, and public 
trough. Each one was navigated by a single |crier, for he ascended to the top of the lodge 
squaw, who knelt in the bottom and paddled ;|to make proclamation. Here he took his 
towing after her frail bark a bundle of float-| post beside the aperture for the emission of 
ing wood intended for firing. This kind of| smoke, and the admission of light; the chief 


very serviceable in conveying baggage across 
the rivers. 


“The great number of horses grazing 





































































with increased curiosity; moving round the| canoe is in frequent use among the Indians; 
point of attraction in a circle, but still draw-| the buffalo hide being readily made up into a 
ing nearer and nearer, until, being within the| bundle and transported on horseback ; it is 


dictated from within what he was to proclaim, 
and he bawled it forth with a force of lungs 
that resounded over all the village. In this 
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way he summoned the warriors and great|of their colouring, what they had once been. 
men to council; every now and then report-| Many had courts and porticoes, and a group 
ing progress to his chief through the hole in| of tasty old houses, of Spanish erection, near 
the roof. the humble church, and in the vicinity a 
“In a little while the braves and sages be- | group of tall cocoa palms, marked the former 
gan to enter one by one as their names were | seat of government. 
called or announced, emerging from under Were you inclined for an hour’s stroll, that 
the buffalo robe suspended over the entrance} hour carried you up the undulating slope of 
instead of a door, stalking across the lodge to/ the hills, amid a wilderness of sweet flowers 
the skins placed on the floor and crouching} and shrubs, pausing from time to time to 
down on them in silence. In this way twenty | catch a glance of that broad and magnificent 
entered and took their seats, forming an as-| picture, of those lakes and rivers with their 
semblage worthy of the pencil; for the | intermediate woods and plains, glowing in the 
Arickaras are a noble race of men, large and | sunshine, till gaining the crest called La Mira, 
well formed, and maintain a savage grandeur| you might survey the country spread like a 
and gravity of demeanour in their soleran ce-| map at your feet on one hand, and, on the 
remonials. other, the deep blue waters of the gulf un- 


“ All being seated, the old seneschal pre- 

red the pipe of ceremony or council, and 
Seine lit it, handed it to the chief. He in- 
haled the sacred smoke, gave a puff upward 
to the heaven, then downward to the earth, 
then towards the east; after this it was as 
usual passed from mouth to mouth, each| 
holding it respectfully until his neighbour had 


taken several whiffs; and now the grand coun- | 


cil was considered as opened in due form. 
“ The chief made an harangue welcoming 
the white men to his village, and expressing 


his happiness in taking them by the hand as/of females gathered round its basin. The 


friends; but at the same time complaining of 
the poverty of himself and his people; the 


furled to the eastern horizon. Did you seek 
repose and shade, a footway, turning abruptly 
from the main road of the town against the 
bosom of the hill, brought you unexpectedly 
to the Fuenta, a little dell concealing one of 
the most beautiful and poetic springs in any 
land. How poetic! how classic! I have often 
exclaimed, when burying myself under the 
shade of the trees and luxuriant creepers, 
which, in untrimmed luxuriance, overhung 
that romantic paradise of the birds, butter- 
flies, and garapatos, and scanning the groups 


source lay concealed underneath a massive 
shrine of gray stone, to which convenient ac- 





usual prelude among Indians to begging or 


hard bargaining.” | 
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THE RAMBLER IN MEXICO. 


BY CHARLES J. LATROBE. 
(Continued from page 141.) 


the purpose of a convenient place for wash- 
\ing. Its margin was generally crowded with 


cess was afforded by a descent of a few stone 
steps, while a long stone reservoir, extending 
for a dozen feet along the bank of the dell, 
richly overshadowed by a splendid line of 
matted creepers from the trees above, served 


I have ee mentioned the Pueblo Viejo, | females of all ages. The groups employed in 
t 


or old town. was not unfrequently our 
wont, on the early mornings of those fervid 





filling their large earthen jars and bottles, the 
gracefully draped figures passing to and from, 























days which filled up the intervals between | with their burdens poised on their heads, or a 
the nortes, to hire one of the pleasant little | sturdy peasant, with his mule laden with two 
boats, which were always at your command | gigantic bottles of baked earth, waiting pa- 
if you would pay for them, and seek under |tiently for his turn in the deep cool shade, 













their white awnings, on the breezy surface of 
the river, that comfort which the great heat 
of the weather denied ashore. My favourite 
excursion was to descend the Panuco till we 
made the opening of the small broken chan- 
nel which winds between oyster beds and 
green verdant banks, and forms the communi- 
cation with the southern lagoon, upon whose 
shore the old settlement is situated. At such 


times the morning breeze would generally fill | 


your sail, and bring you without much labour 
under the little thatched landing place, which, 
once the scene of so much bustle, is now nearly 
deserted. 

The picturesque situation of Pueblo Viejo, 
and its old time-worn Spanish-built houses, 
lying at the foot of a steep but bushy hill, 
with the tranquillity reigning in the streets 
and environs, forms a pleasant contrast to the 
busy, half European, and more prosaic fea- 
tures of its more prosperous rival. The 


formed pictures of the most beautiful descrip- 
tion. At the extreme termination of the little 
dell, a few ancient sybils were ordinarily em- 
ployed over a caldron supported by poles, and 
simmering from the wood fires kindled under 
it, and the light blue smoke hovered among 
‘the branches of the aged trees, which rose 
\from the thicket beyond. The Fuenta was 
evidently the lounge and trysting place of the 
town ; and many a youthful dark-eyed gallant 
might be seen at times lolling upon the stone 
wall which hemmed in the reservoir. Occa- 
sionally a mounted cavalier in all his bravery 
would dash up the little vista at full career, 
till within a foot of the enclosure, when a 
check from the powerful bit would bring his 
horse upon his haunches. He would pass a 
moment in the cool shade, quaff a gourd of 
the fresh water from the hand of one of the 
laughing group, perhaps get a_ plentiful 
sprinkle over his gay mantle in return for 


| 





peninsular position of Tampico, rendered it|some saucy speech, and disappear as rapidly 
of necessity subject to a certain degree of|as he came. 


monotony. Here there was none; the town 


In short, I shall never forget la Fuenta de 


was low built and flat roofed, the facades of| Pueblo Viejo, though my enjoyment of its 


the houses mostly showing, in the faded gaiety 


beauties was always qualified by the know- 


ledge that I never quitted it without carry- 
ing off a goodly colony of garapatos, besides 
sundry ants, with which the whole country 
about Tampico swarms. There is a species 
called the arriero, or carrier, from its pecu- 
liar habits, and I have frequently been tempt- 
ed to observe them minutely. Their nests 
are formed below the surface, and must be 
very extensive, judging from the immense 
length of the trains which may be observed 
proceeding to and from them upon the sur- 
face, and the quantity of vegetable matter in- 
troduced into them. The labourers are seen 
moving in two distinct columns, strictly ad- 
hering to the rule of the road, upon pathways 
of even breadth throughout, as nicely indicat- 
ed and beaten, from the incessant passage, as 
those of busy men. They lead frequently into 
the bushes, to some tree or shrub, which has 
been fixed upon by common consent for the 
scene of their laborious devastation. The 
weight and size of the loads carried by these 
minute insects are truly astonishing. They 
are furnished with a strong pair of serrated 
forceps, with which they operate upon the 
leaves and flowers with great force and ra- 
pidity ; and that must be indeed an unaspiring 
denizen of the little republic, who does not 
stagger off with a cargo thrice his own bulk. 

There was a small shrub of about a yard 
in height, with bright green leaves, and pretty 
white jessamine-shaped flowers, which I soon 
discovered to be a favourite: and the path- 
way leading from it to the distant hole might 
not inaptly be compared to a gay town prome- 
nade on a sunny day, crowded by fine ladies, 
armed with green and white parasols, for it 
was difficult to distinguish the bearer under 
the burden which he elevated to keep it out 
of the way of his neighbour’s, or his own toes. 
The rapidity with which they move, is withal 
I was more than once philoso- 
pher enough to oppose a temporary obstruc- 
tion to the regularity of their proceedings, by 
placing a pebble upon the aperture of the nest. 
You must have a lively imagination if you can 
fancy the scene which ensued, or conceive the 
hurry, and bustle, and confusion of the in- 
creasing crowd, with their gaudy burdens ; 
the alarm which ran like wild-fire along the 
lines; the quarrels which ensued among the 
impatient and short-tempered, and the busy 
importance of sundry knowing old ants, which 
would drop their cargo, and, climbing the ob- 
struction, take a survey of the nature and 
extent of the evil. 

Our arrangements advanced slowly, and for 
at least ten days we had alternately to post- 
pone and refix the day of final start. 

We found that the country, all El Dorado 
as it might be to those about us, was not 
likely to prove so to us, for the price of the 
most simple article was so excessive that our 
eyebrows and our shoulders threatened to take 
an habitual elevation, from the constant state 
of surprise and vexation to which we were 
reduced. 

I have a bad memory, but I recollect that 
such a thing as change for a dollar was never 
required ; indeed, it was as much as you could 
do to get it for a doubloon. I recollect we 
paid eight Spanish dollars for a ham; and 


marvellous. 
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that to shoe a horse required three dollars a 
shoe, and a dollar to a man to hold the ani- 
mal’s nose; though al! our steeds were pa- 
tient as sheep, expostulation was vain—such 
was the custom. 

The heat grew more and more oppressive 
daily, the musquitoes more bloodthirsty at 
evening, and more knowing in their attacks 
upon the faulty corners of our musquito nets 
during the watches of the night. ‘The nights 
were splendid, with a glorious round moon 
beaming on the river and on the lakes, by the 
light of which the wild dogs on the opposite 
shores held most uproarious festivals, to the 
utter destruction of our rest—the more so, as 
the numerous dogs of the town never ceased 
to yell in concert. 

The 24th of February the heat was almost 
unbearable ; but in the afternoon a film was 
drawn over the sky and across the sun, and 
before midnight we were all shivering in a 
norte. However, we had sent our horses over 
the river to Pueblo Viejo the preceding day, 
and determined to proceed. We left our pri- 
son about 10 a. m., crossing the boiling surface 
of the river with our baggage, not without 
danger ; after a thousand detentions, finally 
got to horse, and on the approach of the even- 
ing, in spite of the louring sky, advanced 
two leagues on our route inland to Tampico 
Alta, once, at the time of the conquest, if his- 
torians lie not, a town with seventy thousand 
inhabitants, now a village of two dozen poor 
huts, and a small rudely built church. It is 
situated on a high commanding bluff, within 
view of the gulf, and rising over an upland 
and undulating country, carpeted with mag- 
nificent shrubberies of low trees and bushes. 
Over the general level of the vegetation, here 
and there a gigantic banian spread its hun- 
dred arms, the resort of numberless parrots ; 
or the high white pyramidal cluster of flowers 
of the Spanish palmetto rose conspicuously 
above the bushes. 

The norte continued to blow strongly the 
following morning; and, contented with hav- 
ing effected our escape and an advance of two 
whole leagues into the country, we resolved, 
by common consent, to remain tranquilly at 
Tampico Alta till we saw what another day 
might bring forth. 

We were luxuriously lodged in one of the 
mud cottages, in a windowless apartment, 
without a stick of furniture but what we 
brought into it. ‘That, however, was more 
than sufficient to fill it, as our camp beds, 
with which we had been fortunately furnished 
from Europe for this tour, completely occu- 
pied three fourths of the floor. 

So here we abode, leaving our retainers, 
whose number had now increased to five in 
all, to make the most of the halt with the 
horses and mules under their care. We break- 
fasted and supped upon tortillas, or maize 
cakes, fowls, Chili pepper, rice, coffee, and 
frijoles, cr black beans; with the addition of 
an agreeable liquor, made of the fermented 
juice of the sugar-cane. At night enjoyed 
the most luxurious rest, in clean and well- 
appointed beds. Dull as it was without doors, 
I could not help strolling about, for a few 
hours, among the low woods, aad did not fail, 


in spite of all my care, to gather a plentiful 
harvest of garapatos, to rid myself from which 
gave me an hour’s employment in the even- 
ing. 

The following day, however, we were up 
betimes, and set seriously forward. 

The ordinary road from Tampico to the 
capital is a very circuitous one, passing by 
the towns of San Luis Potosi, Racatecas, and 
Guanaxuato ; and we had decided to leave it 
far to the right or northwest; pursuing as an 
alternative the more direct, more difficult, but 
far more picturesque mule track of the Ca- 
iiada. 

I may here, without offending you, bring to 
your recollection thus much of the physical 
geography of the remarkable country which 
was now the scene of our rambles; namely, 
that its peculiar geological structure admits 
of its surface being divided into three distinct 
parts—the tierras calientes, tierras templadas, 
and tierras frias. The first, the hot districts, 
lying on the Pacific and Atlantic border, and 
in greater or less contiguity to the sea, are 
fertile in sugar, indigo, bananas, and cotton ; 
and exhibit all the phenomena of the tropics. 
The second, the temperate lands, forming a 
zone of mountains and broad plains of four or 
five thousand feet elevation, are blessed with 
a climate of rare beauty, and favourable to 
many of the productions of our milder lati- 
tudes ; while the third, the cold regions, occu- 
pying the central table land of the high Cor- 
dillera, are exposed to greater vicissitudes of 
heat and cold, and overlooked by the highest 
summits of the Mexican chain, rising into the 
region of eternal snow. Our progress from 
Tampico to the capital, which lies at the ele- 
vation of upward of seven thousand feet above 
the gulf, would accordingly give us a glance 
at each in turn. 

As our line of route has not often been de- 
scribed, I will give you as much detail as I 
am able. The incorrectness of the best maps, 
and the difficulty of getting two people of the 
country to agree in assigning the same rela- 
tive position to any given town or remarkable 
object beyond the bare line of the route, must 
necessarily throw a degree of indistinctness 
over my narration. 

Imagine us, then, mounted and setting for- 
ward from our homely quarters at ‘Tampico 
Alta, like gentle knights, attended by our 
string of sumpter mules and serving men. I 
flatter myself that to a peaceful looker-on we 
afforded a gallant spectacle, and that our mot- 
ley cavalcade contrasted well with the wild 
country into which we immediately plunged ; 
whilg, in the eye of the predatory spectator, 
there was that in the glitter of our arms, and 
the resolute look of the party, which must have 
commanded respect, and quelled the desire of 
plunder. 

Thus, you may imagine us, when once in 
motion on the morning of our quitting ‘Tam- 
pico Alta, proceeding league after league, 
under an easy pace, through that beautiful 
undulating country, clothed with its gorgeous 
flowering thickets, to which I have already 
alluded. Many an expression of admiration 
burst from us as a new bird or splendid flower 
attracted our attention. An occasional shot, 


hazarded at a rabbit or pheasant, alone broke 
the silence which reigned over this waste but 
beautiful region. After about seven leagues’ 
ride, we halted at a rancho, or farm, for our 
breakfast of cabbage palm, sallad, and eggs. 
Poor fare, you would say, but, truth compel- 
ling, I must admit that sundry additions were 
supplied from our travelling stores, and to 
name them would at once let you into the 
secret, that, however warlike, we were not to 
be classed with those doughty warriors of old, 
who had “no stomach but to fight.” 

From the vicinity of this farm, the undu- 
lating country for many miles became per- 
fectly open, totally denuded of bushes, though 
occasionally studded with bands of thick fo- 
rest, and altogether reminded us strongly of 
the great prairies, till about sunset, when we 
gained a swelling elevation, affording a wide 
view towards the east. In that quarter the 
vast Laguna Tammiagua, only separated from 
the gulf by a narrow band of sand hills, ex- 
tended as far as the eye could reach. 


The Advantages and Disadvantages of the 
Marriage State. 


AN ALLEGORY. 


I fancied myself travelling in the eastern 
parts of the world; and, at last, coming to 
the city of Old Babylon, where I was much 
amused in viewing the curiosities of the 
place, the tower, the wall, the gates, the 
streets, the palace, the river, the images in 
the plain of Dura, &c. I observed the city, 
and it appeared in different views. In one 
part, the people were entirely taken up in 
revellings, feastings, diversions, splendid ap- 
pearances, enjoying themselves. In the other 
part they were more reserved, and were much 
taken up in a demure dress and behaviour; in 
the decency of their houses and streets, and 
in the regularity of their towers, fortifications, 
&c. But, without any appearance of dangers, 
alarms, or molestations, they seemed all en- 
tirely at ease. 

When I had almost satiated myself with 
gazing at the particular shows, I thought to 
take a prospect of the whole city together. 
So I walked to a rising ground belonging to 
it, but a little retired from the crowd; where 
I saw a booth, which I took to be built on 
purpose for the convenience of taking pro- 
spects, and I went directly to it; at the door 
I saw an old man, of whom I enquired if he 
had a prospect-glass, whereby I might be 
favoured with a full view of that royal city, 
which I supposed to be the metropolis of the 
world. He told me if I pleased to take a de- 
liberate observation, I might perhaps have 
different apprehensions of that splendid city, 
from those I had at present. For he assured 
me it was so full of intestine perplexity, 
caused by envy, malice, excess, and corrup- 
tion, that the inhabitants had no real satisfac- 
tion in themselves ; and it was only by those 
extravagances and amusements which I had 
seen, they kept themselves from perpetual 
distraction. 

He then brought out his prospect glass, 
and told me if I pleased he would show me 
the situation of the place; whereby I might. 
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be convinced that its condition was not so| whether it were expedient for each of them/| with him, and so reluctant to his pursuing 
happy, nor its glory so majestic as | imagined. | to take along with him a female companion? | his intended journey, that she prevailed upon 
So E took a distinct view on the south side ;| Which he very carefully encouraged them to | him to desist from his purpose. So he settled 
and the foundation of the place appeared to/do, provided they were such as were disposed| with her in Babylon; and they were both 
be built upon nothing but bogs and quick-|to go the same way, and had their hearts en- | there when the city was destroyed, and perish- 
sands, which could not possibly sustain the | gaged to seek the same country along with |ed together in the ruins. 
buildings ; but ere long they must inevitably |them. But otherwise he admonished them,| But the younger brother, son of the bond- 
sink. by all means, to avoid such companions as | woman, paid a little more regard to the coun- 
I again took a view on the north side ; and | had no knowledge of, nor delight in, the way |sel given him, and seemed more heedful in 
I found the foundation was all bituminous and | they designed {o travel. his choice; and in a slight manner sought to 
sulphureous matter, interspersed with subter-| He pointed out to them many difficulties in| get a companion that would be willing to go 
raneous fire, which appeared ready in a mo-|the way where the company of strangers|along with him. So at last he met with one 
ment to burst forth into flames. would be of very dangerous consequence ; told | who appeared compliant to his desire, though 
He then bade me look to the east; and I} them the need they would find of strengthen-|she had no knowledge of the way, nor any 
saw a very formidable army approaching the | ing and encouraging in the way, rather than | desire to it, only it seemed a matter indiffer- 
city, with full power and commission to de-|hindering and discouraging; and reasoned |ent: and therefore as he was inclined to un- 
stroy it; and they spread themselves around | much upon the evil that would attend, in|dertake the journey, she would condescend to 
with fury, like the roaring of the sea. And| many respects, such companions as took no|compliment him with her company. This 
there was trembling upon all the hills, the} delight in the way; and compared it with the| pleased the young man very well, as he 
rivers, the trees, and the fields round about:} advantages they might expect in the com-| thought he should both gratify himself in the 
but all the inhabitants of the city continued | pany of such as took pleasure, and would en-| choice of a companion, and also act conform- 
in a stupefaction. deavour to animate them therein. He further | ably to his directions. But he did not con- 
When I had beheld and deliberated on| informed them what bad effects, in many in-| sider, that while her mind was possessed with 
these things, it filled me with such astonish- | stances, travellers, who had formerly gone | such indifference, her company must needs be 
ment as almost caused my bowels to turn|that way, had found from disagreeable com:-| very unprofitable : however, they joined hands. 
within me. Such was my disappointment, | panions; and that, to prevent the like incon-| And she, as good as her word, complimented 
and the horror that seized me, that I thought | veniences, the king of the country had made | him with her company ; and they set out both 
I was neither able to bear the sight, nor fly|a law that none of his subjects should join| together, as if they would proceed on the 
from it, nor stand my ground. And I asked | with strangers to be companions in that jour-| journey. But her indifferent mind soon pre- 
the old man if I might lodge all night in that|ney. And therefore he earnestly cautioned, | vailed so as to cool his warm affections, and 
booth. But he told me it was not a place for | whatever they did, to be exceeding careful in| caused their advances to be very slow. They 
lodging, nor would any person in his right | their choice. would frequently sit down in the shade, and 
mind think it safe to sleep so near the city; I waited to see what influence this advice | sometimes divert themselves with trifles, and 
but if I pleased, I might come in and rest | would have upon the minds of these young | often turn aside out of the way, which made 
myself a little. men. But I observed, that (at the first) none} their progress very slow. And this manner 
And when I entered, I found four young | of them seemed to relish his counsel ; for they | of loitering prevailed more and more, until at 
men very carefully perusing a map, seeming | had all either contracted some acquaintance | last they came to a low valley, by the brink 
to make very particular remarks, and diligent | with, or placed their fancy upon maids who|of the river Euphrates, where they turned 
observations, and would sometimes earnestly | were natives of Babylon, to whom their hearts| aside and fell asleep: and while they slept, 
enquire the old man’s judgment, to inform | were very inclinable. But the more they ap-| there arose a swell in the river, and the flood 
them of the meaning of some things. Where-| peared engaged in their affections, the more | swept them both away. 
upon I enquired what piece it was that so|their instructer insisted on the dangers and| As for the younger son of the free-woman, 
much attracted their attention. They told| pernicious consequences which were most|when he had heard the admonitions, they 
me it was the map of Babylon and Canaan, | certain to attend their having such compa-| made some deep impressions on his mind, 
with all the roads between the two places.|nions. And withal told them the king | Fo filled him with some awful apprehensions. 
















































And they having had a full prospect of the| appointed one to attend them in their jour-| For he was convinced of the pernicious con- 
same things which I had just now beheld ;|ney, whose name was Self Denial, without | sequences, which would attend such company, 
and being determined to leave their native | whose company it would be impossible ever | and appeared very solicitous to avoid them. 
country, and travel to the latter place, was|to reach the borders of Canaan. And that| But how it was, 1 have now forgotten, whe- 
the reason of their present enquiries. And | to choose a stranger for a. companion, would | ther before these considerations he had con- 
the old man being a native of Canaan, and | be such an insult to him, at the first setting | tracted a correspondence, and had not resolu- 
acquainted with both countries, as well as the | out, as might cause misunderstanding all the | tion to deny himself; or whether afterwards 
roads from one to the other, they frequently | way. by alliance, and giving latitude to his fancy, 
applied to him for instruction in things dif-| For his part, he told them, that to pretend | he forgot himself: some way or other, how- 
cult. to travel to Canaan, and to choose a Baby-|ever, he proved to be entangled with a daugh- 
These four young men appeared so like |/onian for a companion, was such a contra-|ter of the Chaldees; which, between the 
each other in their apparel, their speech, and | diction, that he could not but very muchjinstructions he had received, and his own 
behaviour, as well as some of their features, | doubt the sincerity of their hearts. For if it| unguarded affections, caused some strugglings 
that I verily took them all to have been own | was possible for a sincere traveller to choose |in his mind. For though the person was of a 
brothers; and knew not any thing to the|such a companion; (as he would not be too|complacent disposition, and did not seem at 
contrary, until I became acquainted with aj bold in his assertions) yet he was very cer-/all reluctant to the things he had in view; 
certain person who had some knowledge of] tain it could not be, so long as they continued| yet he plainly perceived she had no real 
the places where they were born, and of the|in the right use of their reason. And he | taste to them; and that her innate disposition 
register-books. must discharge his conscience in giving them|was more to Babylon than Canaan. She 
He informed me that two of them were | timely admonition, &c. had never been convinced of the misery and 
sons of the bond-woman, but the other two| I observed the event of these consultations;| ruin approaching her native country; nor 
were sons of the free-woman. and I found the eldest son of the bond-woman | had she ever been acquainted with the plea- 
So I observed them, and they all made|could not be moved by all these arguments; | sures and delights of that land which he was 
preparation with seeming vigorous resolution | but resolutely chose one who was an utter| seeking after; nor had she any desire to the 
for their proposed journey. And amongst | stranger to the paths, nor had any delight or | way. 
other consultations with the old man, their | desire thereto. And when he had covenanted| But his strong inclination stimulated him 
instructer, they earnestly craved his advice, | with her, she proved so averse to going along|to reason upon every thing in the most 
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advantageous and promising light; and to put 
the most favourable construction upon every 
circumstance, as thus; “ That her compla- 
cency was such that she would not be any 
hindrance, or molestation to him. That by 
his example, he might engage her mind to 
that which she had no inclination to at pre- 
sent- That those engagements which he 
should enter into with her were of another 
nature; and might be performed without in- 


terfering immediately with the concerns of} guage she could not learn. 


his journey. That it was very hard to be 
prohibited from the society of one who in all 
respects appeared so desirable; and that 
probably he might never find a companion 
complete in every point,” &c. 

In short, the young man persisted in these 
kinds of reasoning, until he had almost stupi- 
fied his senses. But still could not free him- 
self from convincing and dreadful apprehen- 
sions of the evil of taking so indirect a step, 
and the inconveniences which were certain to 
attend it. Until at length a resolute passion 
prevailed so far that his eyes were darkened, 
and he scarce perceived the day from the 
night. And during this obstruction of his 
senses, he went one evening, after both sun 
and moon were gone down, and joined hands 
with this Babylonian. 

But when the sun arose in the morning, 
and he was a little come to himself, he then 
became sensible of the rashness of his adven- 
ture ; but it was too late to recall it. He was 
now aware into what snares he had brought 
himself; in what difficulties he was involved ; 
and what inconveniences must attend his jour- 
ney; and that now he had no way left, but 
to make the best he could of the matter ; and 
to grapple with it as well as it should please 
God to enable him. 

So, after some anxious thoughts and bitter 
reflections, he endeavoured to smooth his 












sweet flowers, he would pluck, and give them 

to her; but she had no smell, nor could have 
any delight in them. If he had any delight- 
ful prospects by the way, he would endeavour 
to show them to his companion; but she had 
no eyes. If he met with any fellow-travellers 
by the way, he would invite her to enjoy 
their company; but she was never sociable 
with himself, or any other person, who spoke 
the language of Canaan; for it was a lan- 






to prevail with some of them to subscribe, but 
did not succeed. You wil] see that the rea- 
son that I did not have it continued, was not 
on account of any dislike I had to it: but that 
it made the publisher trouble by not receiving 
the money regularly, which is impossible for 
me to do without making myself a consider- 
able trouble. 

I have generally several religious newspa- 
pers, (though at present I have none except 


grief befell him, or whatever enjoyments he | “The Friend” preferable to any of them. As 
was favoured with in all his journey, he never | a matter of course, there are some things pub- 
found any sympathy, or congratulation, from | lished in “ The Friend” which are not exact- 
her; nor was she of the least use to him all|ly to suit my taste. Probably it would be a 
the way ; nor were her affections ever moved, | thing impossible to find a public journal that 
any otherwise, than, sometimes to suppose,| would in every instance suit the taste of any 
and sometimes to show a disgust, or disturb-| one individual. Ina few things my sentiments 
ance of mind. and those held by the Society of Friends differ, 

But as she had no life, capacity, sense, nor | but in those of most importance there is no 
activity in the chosen path ; she had so much | difference. With respect to wars, oaths, 
the more vivacity in things pertaining to her | slavery, &c., they hold a sentiment ever held 
own element. So that when she could draw| by me. I am very much in favour with the 
him aside out of the way, she would discover | course taken for some time by the editor of 
such a sprightliness in all her senses, be so|“* The Friend,” in relation to publishing the 
pleasant and diverting, and all parts of her| writings of the primitive Friends. I find 
conversation so engaging, that it often pre-| many instances in which the doctrines of the 
vailed upon him to turn aside with her, and | Society are misrepresented ; in some cases it 
proved a very great hindrance to him in his| is owing to ignorance, in some to wilfulness. 
journey. For though it was not in his power|I think by publishing the writings of the pri- 
to find any thing in his way that would divert | mitive Friends, it gives the world a knowledge 
lor influence her mind; yet she frequently | of their doctrines, and a better opportunity of 
found out something in her own path which | judging which have departed from the ori- 
did divert and sensibly draw away his heart, | ginal doctrines, the Friends or Hicksites. I 
by which he was many times entangled and | am no doubt wearying your patience, and will 
laden with thick clay. therefore close. 

(To be continued.) I should be pleased to have you forward 
me “The Friend,” commencing at the time 
it was discontinued, which I think was the 
Letter addressed to George W. Taylor, at| second number of the present volume, if it 

the office of “ The Friend.” |would meet your mind. Perhaps I might 
Dear Sir,—Having for some time taken | have an opportunity to send the money to the 


Thus, whatever | the Christian Advocate and Journal,) and think 


grief as well as he could, and betook himself |«'The Friend,” I found it a valuable and in- | 4ge0t soon, but how that will be I cannot tell. 


to his journey ; exerting his utmost skill, and 
power, to take his companion along with him. 
But alas, when he attempted to lead her into 
the way, he found she had no feet ; she could 
not move a step further than he must carry 
her; and a heavy burden she proved. 


So I observed some of his travel. And 


when he met with dangers, distresses, or dis- | 


appointments, he would begin to express his 
grief, and to unbosom his mind to his com- 
panion ; but she had no ears,.no understand- 
ing, no heart to sympathize with him; nor 
was she capable of being made to know the 
nature of his complaints. If he was beset 
with robbers, wild beasts, serpents, or any 
annoyance, he would sometimes make his 
complaint to her: but she could neither as- 
sist nor comfort him. If he wanted direction 
in any part of his way, she could not give 
him any counsel. If he was sick, or wound- 
ed, and wanted cordials, or oil for his wounds, 
she had no hands to administer any relief. 
And as she never was capable of yielding 
him any succour, or comfort in his sufferings, 
neither was she ever capable of partaking of 
any of his enjoyments. If he met with any 
gardens of spices, or refreshing springs by 
the way, he would invite her to eat, or drink 
with him ; but she had no taste. If he found 


teresting publication, and should not have_| If there shonld not offer an opportunity until 
| ordered it dissentinucd but for the following | the close of the year, I should probably send 
| reason, viz. it being so difficult sending the |® five-dollar — by mail, on some bank which 
‘subscription money, unless I sent two and a| is current in I hiladelphia. if i can find some 
| half years’ subscription at a time, which I | Person or persons who will subscribe, I will 
|thought not good policy, as we do not know | forward their subscription and mine. The 
| what changes may take place in that time. | laws of this state and also Pennsylvania pro- 
The nearest agent is thirty miles distant, hibiting the circulation of smaller notes than 
‘and not much travel from one place to the | five dollars, make it difficult sending newspa- 
|other, so that there is seldom an opportunity | Pet subscriptions, where there is no agent 
|of forwarding the money to him by private | 9©@T, oF but one subscriber. 
;conveyance. The last year I endeavoured | Respectfully yours, 
| several times to send the subscription to him, A. H. 
| but was disappointed, until six or eight weeks | a 
before the close of the subscription year, when : ; ‘ ; 
I saw a member of the Society of Friends, Anecdote illustrative of " There is that scat. 
who told me he should see the agent in a few fereth, and yet increaseth. 
days. I should then have sent another year’s; The secretary of an auxiliary in Kent, in 
subscription, but did not happen to have the | remitting a benefaction of 100. to the Bri- 
money with me. ‘The agent is gone [from/)tish and Foreign Bible Society, writes :— 
home] a considerable part of the time, and “ The donor is a self-educated man, hardly 
there is no subscriber near me, so that it is) arrived at the middle rank of life; who has 
difficult sending the money always in advance, | contributed five pounds a year, for several 
which is expected by the publishers of news-| years, with the hope, while he was doing 
papers, and a practice which I adhere to| good, he might provoke others to go and do 
whenever I can. likewise. Being now in a declining state of 
Six miles from me is a small Society of} health, he had concluded to bequeath this sum 
Friends. I sent the paper weekly to one of} to the society ; but afterward thought it would 
them through the last year, and endeavoured | be better to give it while he lived,—and given, 
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THE FRIEND. 


ec EN AY ce 


as I believe it is, under a truly pious feeling, 
I unite with him in the desire that a blessing 
may attend its distribution. 

“ There is rather a curious and interesting 
anecdote connected with this gift. In the 
course of conversation, the donor told me that 
he had never prospered till he began to be 
benevolent ; and the first object of his gene- 
rosity was a very poor but pious relative, to 
whom, after much hesitation and reasoning, 
he determined to allow ten pounds a year.” 

This he continued to do for a year or two, 
when he felt ensnaring thoughts beset him— 
that the allowance was no longer necessary— 
that he could not spare it—that he might live 
to want it himself. He soon saw that this was 
a temptation; and felt ashamed for having in- 
dulged such thoughts, and thus to have dis- 
trusted the providence of his Heavenly Father. 
In a noble spirit, resolving to stifle such sug- 
gestions— 

“He determined, for the future, to a 
his poor relative twenty pounds a year, in- | 
stead of ten. From this time his circum-| 
stances improved ; and although not now a 
rich man, yet such, he said, had been the | 
mercy and goodness of God toward him, even | 
as to his outward substance, that it had con- | 
tinued to increase, comparatively, he knew 
not how. And now his desire was, to appor- | 
tion a part to His glory by whom it had been | 
dispensed.” 


SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

The great principle of self-government 
consists in calling ourselves to account, both | 
for what we know, and what we do, and for 
the discipline which we exercise over the| 
processes of our minds. It consists in ques- | 
tioning ourselves rigidly what progress we 
are making in important acquirements,— | 
what are the subjects which chiefly occupy | 
our attention,—whether these are such as 
are really of adequate value, or whether, 





amid undue devotedness to some favourite 


pursuit, others of higher importance are over- | 


looked and forgotten; or whether, under a} 
habit of listless vacuity and inactivity of mind, | 
we may be allowing the best of our days to| 
creep on without eager attention to any solid | 
acquirement at all. It consists in question- | 


ing ourselves in the same manner, what opi- | 


nions we have formed, and upon what grounds | 
we have formed them; whether they have 
been received from others without examining | 
for ourselves, or after a slight and partial | 
examination, directed, it may be, by some pre- | 
viously-formed prejudice,—or whether they | 
have been deduced from a full and fair ex-| 
amination of all the facts which ought to be | 
taken into the enquiry. It consists, finally, | 
in scrutinizing our mental habits, our moral | 
feelings, and our principles of action :—what 


are the subjects to which our thoughts are; 


most habitually directed 7—what the motives 
which chiefly influence our conduct 1—what 
the great objects which we propose to our- 
selves in life !—what place among these have 
the principles of selfish indulgence, personal 
distinction, or mere human applause? and 
what place have those exalted principles 
which spring from a higher source, and rise 


to that elevation from which they sprang,—a 
spirit of devotedness to Him who made us, 
and views and feelings which point to an ex- 
istence beyond the grave.— Abercrombie. 


eee 


The following quaint but sprightly lines 
may furnish the hint to our young readers, 
for a very beautiful, amusing, and cheap ex- 
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SECOND MONTH, 11, 1837. 

eR 
We have been induced, in agreement with 

a suggestion from a Friend of a neighbouring 

state, whose judgment in such matters we ha- 

bitually respect, to transfer to our pages a 

little tract, “The Advantages and Disadvan- 





periment ; contributing also to the store of| tages of the Married State,” which, as it has 


useful knowledge. 


REARING OF OAK-PLANTS IN GLASSES. 


Half, from the living spring, be fill’d 

A crystal vase, like those that yield, 

To deck the polish’d female’s room, 

The hyacinth’s precocious bloom. 

The vessel’s narrowing neck to guard, 
Be fitted there a rounded card; 

And thence, on slender packthread slung, 
Or shred of brazen wire, be hung 

The oaktree’s shell’d and kernel’d corn, 
Which, at the end inferior borne 

Of that dependent line, around 

The acorn’s swelling body wound, 

May dangle ‘mid the crystal vase, 

Above the water's limpid face : 

Prompt to amuse the watchful eye, 

And with strange sight diversify 

The dulness of the wintry gloom ; 

And station’d, where the attemper’d room, 


Its trust secure from nipping cold. 

Then, as the trickling vapour glides 
About the vessel’s moisten'd sides, 
Soon from the tapering acorn’s end 
You'll mark the liquid drop depend. 
Nor long, a few brief days between, 
Cleaving its hard and shelly skreen 
Will first peep out the expansive bud; 
And through the narrow cleft protrude 
All colourless the slender root, 

Which downward, with elongate shoot, 
Shall through the genial liquid pass; 
And snakelike, ’mid the girdling glass 
To right, to left, its fibres throw 
Excursive o’er the pool below. 

Anon with rival vigour, see 
Ascend the rudimental tree, 

Unfolded from the twin-born gem ! 
The twofold leaf at first; the stem 
Diminutive, which upward tends, 
And from each side progressive sends 
Fresh leaves in pairs alternate spread : 
Till, taller grown, the aspiring head 
Its narrow house indignant spurns ; 
And for your friendly succour yearns 
To cut its penthouse roof away, 

And bare it to the open day. 

Now pierce the obstructing cope, and grant 
Free passage to the aspiring plant, 
Forth from his shallow hold to soar. 
See by degrees, a foot and more 
Releas’d the leafy top ascends ; 

And still, as on the shoot extends, 


The accustom'd dwelling-place, may hold 


And onward, from the shelly sheath 
Responds the fibrous root beneath ; 
Prepar’d when wintry frosts their hold 
Have loosen’d on the harden’d mould, 
‘To take his post abroad ; to clasp 

The soil with firm tenacious grasp ; 
The tempest’s furious force defy, 

Lift his aspiring summit high, 





Around his spreading branches throw, 
And, shaken more, the firmer grow. 
Mant’s British Months. 


been repeatedly published, some, to whom it 
may be familiar, may possibly conclude might 
as well have been omitted. It is, however, 
probable, that with a large proportion of our 
readers, especiallly among the rising genera- 
tion, for whose edification it is more directly 
adapted, the tract will be entirely new. The 
very serious, and in many instances ruinous, 
consequences to the religiously disposed mind, 
arising from being “ unequally yoked,” and 
the happy tendency of a reversed course, are 
depicted in simple, but lively and impressive 
language, not the less pleasing and efficacious 
for assuming the allegorical form; and we 
should think it not incompatible with their 
responsible functions, for parents to encourage 
and superintend the reading of it in their 
families. 


The letter addressed to G. W. Taylor, at 
the office of “‘ The Friend,” has been in our 
possession several weeks. It comes from Ot- 
sego county, state of New York, and is (as 
will appear upon inspection) from one not in 
membership with our religious Society. There 
is in it an evidence of liberal feeling and in- 
tegrity of purpose, together with some hints 
too good to be suppressed, which seemed to 
us a sufficient warrant for its insertion. We 
at ence complied with the wishes of the 
writer in regard to the renewal of his sub- 
scription, and we wish him to understand that 
the arrangement as to remittances is entirely 
left to himself. 


FRIENDS’ READING ROOMS. 


John Griscom has consented to deliver in 
this institution a short course of lectures on 
Geology. The first lecture will be delivered 
on fifth day evening, the 16th instant, com- 
mencing at half past seven o’clock. The 
members of the association, and those entitled 
to the use of the rooms, will be at liberty to 
introduce a female friend. 


Marniep, on fifth day, the 2d of second month, 1837, 
at Friends’ meeting-house, at Cornwall, Juun Brown, 
to Ann, daughter of Francis and Hannah Clark, all of 
Cornwall, aforesaid. 





Diep, at his residence, near Salem, New Jersey, on 
the 12th of last month, Wittiam Carrenrer, in the 
83d year of his age. He was of a diffident and retiring 
disposition, not seeking the epplause of man, or med- 
dling with the affairs of others. Entertaining a humble 
opinion of his own attainments, he passed quietly 
through the course of his long life, with the general 
esteem and respect of his acquaintance. His last ill- 


Puris.—The Garden of Plants has been gradually | ness was short, but, from the peacefulness of his close, 


increased during the last forty years, until it now ex-| his bereaved-relatives have the consoling belief that 
tends over a surface of eighty-four acres. On the Ist| he has entered into rest. 


of January last, it contained about 526,000 species of | _ 


the animal, vegetable, and mineral world. There arc 
in the gardens, hothouses, and conservatories, upwards 
of 10,000 different species of trees and plants. 
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